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rabuddha Bharata 

NOVEMBER 1976 No. li 

Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA REMINISCES 

‘Where is man’s free will? All are under the will of God. Nangta 1 was a man 
of great knowledge, yet even he was about to drown himself in the Ganges. He 
stayed here eleven months. At one time he suffered from stomach trouble. The 
excruciating pain made him lose control over himself, and he wanted to drown 
himself in the river. There was a long shoal near the bathing-ghat However 
far he went into the river, he couldn’t find water above his knees. Then he under- 
stood everything 2 and came back. At one time I was very ill and was about to 
cut my throat with a knife. Therefore I say : “O Mother, I am the machine 
and Thou art the Operator ; I am the chariot and Thou art the Driver. I move 

as Thou movest me ; I do as Thou makest me do.” ’ 

* 

[From shortly after Totapuri’s departure from Dakshineswar ] T was for 
six months in that state from which ordinary mortals never return ; the body lives 
for twenty-one days only and then falls like a dry leaf from a tree. There was 
no consciousness at all, of time, of the coming of day or the passing of night. 
Just as flies enter into the nostrils and the mouth of a dead man, so they entered 
into mine ; but there was no consciousness. The hair became matted on account 
of accumulation of dust. Calls of nature were perhaps answered unconsciously. 
Could the body have lived? It would have succumbed at that time. But a holy 
man came then. He had a small stick like a ruler in his hand. He recognized my 
state as soon as he saw it, and knew that much of Mother’s work was yet to be 
done through this body ; much good would be done to many if only it could be 
saved. Therefore he would carry food in time and, by striking this body again 
and again, would try to bring it back to consciousness. The moment he saw 
signs of consciousness appearing he would thrust some food into the mouth. 
Thus on some days a little food found its way into the stomach and on others 
it did not. Six months passed that way. Then the Mother’s command was heard. 
“Remain in Bhavamukha 3 ; for the spiritual enlightenment of the people, remain 

1 Lit., the Naked One. By this name, Sri Ramakrishna referred to Totapuri, the monk 
who initiated him into monastic life, and who went about naked. Ont of reverence for his 
Guru, Sri Ramakrishna would not generally refer to him directlv by name. 

2 That is, that man is not free even to kill himself, that everything depends on the will 
of the Divine Mother. 

3 An exalted state of experience in which the aspirant’s mind remains on the ‘borderline’ 
between Absolute and Relative, contemplating the attributeless Brahman, while yet parti- 
cipating in activities of the relative world, seeing all as manifestations of God alone. 
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id Bhavamukha.” This was followed by illness, blood- dysentery ; there was 
wringing pain in the intestines, and it was excruciating. It was after continually 
suffering for about six months that the mind gradually came down to the normal 
body-consciousness ; before that it used to go up and reach that Nirvikalpa state 
ever and anon.* 

‘Ah, what a state of mind I passed through ! My mind would lose itself in 
the Indivisible Absolute. How many days I spent that way ! I renounced bhakti 
and bhakta, devotion and devotee. I became inert. I could not feel the form of 
my own head. I was about to die. I thought of keeping Ramlal’s aunt 4 near me. 

‘I ordered the removal of all pictures and portraits from my room. When I 
regained outer consciousness, when the mind climbed down to the ordinary level, 
I felt as if I were being suffocated like a drowning person. At last I said to 
myself, “If I can’t bear people, then how shall I live?” Then my mind was 
again directed to bhakti and bhakta. “What has happened to me?” I kept asking 
people. Bholanath 5 said to me, “This state of mind has been described in the 
Mahabharata ” How can a man live, on coming down from the plane of samadhi? 
Surely he requires devotion to God and the company of devotees. Otherwise, how 
will he keep his mind occupied?’ 

* 

[ As a result of the Master’s establishment in the non-dual state, he thereafter 
would return to it at the slightest suggestion. Once, on seeing a man walking on 
a plot of newly-grown grass near the Dakshineswar temple, as he said : ] ‘I then 
felt just that kind of pain which is felt when anybody tramples on one’s chest. 
That state of Bhavasamadhi is very painful. Although I had it for six hours 
only, it became quite unbearable.’ 

* 

‘One can eat food even from an untouchable if the untouchable is a devotee 
of God. After spending seven years in a God-intoxicated state at Dakshineswar, 
I visited Kamarpukur. Oh, what a state of mind I was in at that time ! Even a 
prostitute fed me with her own hands. But I cannot allow that now.’ 

The present state of my mind is such that I cannot eat any food unless it 
is first offered to God by a Brahmin priest. Formerly my state of mind was 
such that I would enjoy inhaling the smell of burning corpses, carried by the 
wind from the other side of the Ganges. It tasted very sweet to me.* 

M 

T used to go to Krishnakishore’s house. Once, when I was there, he said to 
me. Why do you chew betel-leaf?” I said : “It is my sweet pleasure. I shall 
chew betel-leaf, look at my face in the mirror, and dance naked among a thousand 
girls.”6 Krishnakishore’s wife scolded him and said : “What have you said to 
Ramakrishna? You don’t know how to talk to people.”* 

~*Sri Sarada Devi, the Holy Mother, his wife. 

5 A clerk at the Dakshineswar temple garden. 

6 Because he was a vijnani — on e with Special Knowledge of the Absolute, by which one 
affirms the universe, seeing all as the manifestation of Brahman, and hence beyond all 
restrictions meant for spiritual aspirants. 




ONWARD FOR EVER ! 

Man feels, consciously or 
unconsciously , that he is 
bound; he is not what he 
wants to be . It was taught to 
him at the very moment ho 
began to look around. That 
very instant he learnt that he 
was bound, and he also found 
that there was something in 
him which wanted to fly be- 
yond, where the body could 
not follow, but which was as 
yet chained down by this limi- 
tation. Even in the lowest of 
religious ideas , where departed 
ancestors and other spirits — 
mostly violent and cruel , lurk- 
ing about the houses of their 
friends , fond of bloodshed and 
strong drink — are worshipped, 
even there we find that one 
common factor, that of free- 
dom. The man who wants to 
worship the gods sees in them , 
above all things , greater free- 
dom than in himself. If a door 
is closed, he thinks the gods 
can get through it, and that 
walls have no limitations for 
them. This idea of freedom 
increases until it comes to the 
ideal of a Personal God , of 
which the central concept is 
that He is a Being beyond the 
limitation of nature, of Maya. 
/ see before me, as it were, 
that in some of those forest 
retreats this question is being 
discussed by those ancient 
sages of India ; and in one of 
them, where even the oldest 
and the holiest fail to reach 
the solution, a young man 
stands up in the midst of them, 
and declares : * Hear , ye child- 
ren of immortality, hear, ye 
who live in the highest places, 
I have found the way. By 
knowing Him who is beyond 
darkness we can go beyond 
death.* 









ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF AN 
EFFECTIVE EDUCATION— I 

Editorial 

I 

In the vibrant scheme of the vast uni- 
verse, our plundered planet has its share 
of problems. And the human individual, so 
far considered the most essential being in 
Nature’s creation on this earth, is constantly 
and continuously striving for effective solu- 
tions to these problems. In this day and 
age when inordinate and short-sighted 
emphasis is being laid on the materialistic 
and mechanistic aspects of life, on narrow 
racial, communal, and sectarian interests 
rather than on the abiding and universal 
values of ethics, discipline, and spirituality, 
an ever escalating confusion of aims, ideals, 
and goals is entering into people’s minds 
and hearts. Human ability and efficiency 
are on the increase all round, but without 
the expected proportionate increase in hap- 
piness, or peace. Solutions based on politi- 
cal ideologies, economic systems, or dog- 
matic doctrines have not provided a success- 
ful basis for the growth and development 
of an intrinsically joyful and soulful per- 
sonality. 

Science is great and necessary. With its 
help we — most spectacularly in the West 
— have gained comforts, conveniences, 
and satisfactions of various kinds. Yet 
man — proud and reckless man — , ‘most 
ignorant of what he most cherishes*, seek- 
ing to solve his problems externally, is 
becoming a problem unto himself both inter- 
nally and externally. 

What is a man for, and what is the true 
end of one’s life? In answer to this simple 
and straight question, the greatest men the 
world has seen, most notably in India, 
have answered simply : Man is for achiev- 
ing the twin goals — his ethical and spiritual 
fulfilment (atmano mokfartham), and the 
greatest good for the greatest number 
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( jagaddhitaya ). Self-development calls for 

inward, subjective, experiential education 
and training. It needs an effective system 
of communicating direct integral wholesome 
knowledge from those who have to those 
who need it. Again, social welfare and the 
good of all and for all, is not attained en- 
duringly by systems of dialectical reason, 
speculative logic, or even by means of 
wealth and power. These latter have a ten- 
dency to accumulate and be vested in the 
hands of a few who cultivate them more 
vigorously than the large mass of mankind. 
What we need in every society, what the 
world is waiting for, is a true, effective edu- 
cational enterprise : not a mere ‘system’ 
or ‘syllabus’ or ‘organization’ such as we 
are used to, because these only scratch the 
surface of the problems of the individual 
and society and still remain impersonal (if 
not indifferent), non-human (if not inhuman), 
and professional (if not commercial). 

The essential elements of an effective 
education have been delineated from time 
to time by noble-hearted educationists of 
the past and the present. Institutions for 
the taught are perhaps plenty, but we need 
more* no doubt Institutions for the teachers, 
for research and training, for evolving 
modem methods to suit the needs and con- 
ditions of the times and the persons con- 
cerned, are being established in larger num- 
bers. Yet in India at least, leaders and 
educationists feel worried that something 
essential and precious is somehow lacking 
in our educated youth which ought to have 
been inculcated and enshrined in them by 
our own national and practical systems of 
education, at least after our political Indepen- 
dence. It seems that education has lost its 
inner enlightening core, and only the outer 
shell of institutional and academic para- 
phernalia is left. 

In this encircling gloom, whom shall we 
turn to for light and leading? What are 



the essential elements of an effective educa- 
tion? 

II 

Swami Vivekananda has given to India 
and to the world a dynamic educational 
vision and an intensely efficacious educa- 
tional philosophy of life values. As is well 
known, he defined education as ‘the mani- 
festation of the Perfection already in man’. 
The soul of each person is an eternal store- 
house of infinite knowledge, as our 
Vedanta philosophy has always emphasized. 
All knowledge is within the child, poten- 
tially contained in the learning individual, 
and the secret of true ‘teaching’ or ‘learning’ 
or ‘understanding’ is the uncovering or un- 
veiling of that innate light and power which 
remain obscured even from the person who 
contains them. All the potentiality that is 
needed to make a huge banyan-tree is con- 
fined in a tiny seed no bigger than a mus- 
tard grain, at the start. From this poten- 
tiality existing like fire in flint, the child’s 
knowledge, is brought out by the ‘friction’ 
of the educative process. The ‘iron cask’ 
which is the unregenerate individual 
becomes refined and transformed into a 
‘glass cask’ — the educated person — by self- 
discovery, self-mastery, self-fulfilment, and 
self-realization. 

Our emerging developing nation does not 
lack energy, enthusiasm, and enlightenment. 
Swami Vivekananda’s clarion call to our 
nation is unmistakable and unambiguous: 

‘The ideal of all education, all training 
should be this man-making . . . The end 
and aim of all training is to make the 
man grow.’ ‘The training by which the 
current and expression of will are brought 
under control and become fruitful is 
called education .’ 1 



1 The Complete Works (Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati, Dt. Pithoragarh, U.P.), Vol. II (1963), 
p. 15, and Vol. IV (1962), p. 490. 
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According to Swamiji, we learn, the essen- 
tial elements of an effective education are: 
Life-building, man -making, character forma- 
tion, assimilation of ideas, strength of mind, 
expansion of intellect, a deep reverence for 
life, a sympathetic heart sensitive to the 
needs and feelings of others, a sense of duty 
and discipline, a patriotic passion for serv- 
ing the motherland, physical courage and 
moral stamina, breadth of vision and depth 
of spirituality. To help activate these ele- 
ments in the teacher and the taught, Swamiji 
wants us to cultivate positive ideas and a 
powerful will. Instead of harping on the 
mistakes that youngsters may make or have 
made, it is necessary to point out how things 
could be improved upon and the work done 
better. In the field of effective education, 
criticism and condemnation of weakness 
and wrong-doing can defeat its true purpose. 
We should emphasize and encourage right 
action and proper attitudes repeatedly, un- 
tiringly, lovingly and patiently. The fabric 
of the child’s mind is delicate and impres- 
sionable. Undignified use of epithets like 
‘fool’, ‘dunce’, and ‘good-for-nothing’ should 
be avoided, and replaced by uplifting cor- 
rectives such as, ‘You have done fairly well, 
now you must do better.’ Violent and penal 
attempts at reforming a growing student end 
by frustrating the reform. Says Swamiji, 
‘If you do not allow one to become a lion, 
one will become a fox.’ 

Notwithstanding his wide travels abroad 
and his close identification with the whole 
human world in and beyond India, Swami 
Vivekananda could never be distracted or 
diverted from his tremendous conviction 
that the most essential elements of an effec- 
tive education are contained in the peren- 
nial cultural and spiritual heritage of India 
itself. ‘One may desire to see again the 
India of one’s books, one’s studies, one’s 
dreams. My hope is to see again the strong 
points of that India, reinforced by the strong 



points of this age, only in a natural way. 
The new stage of things must be a growth 
from within .’ 2 Yes, today we are eager to 
impart to our youth that form of education 
by which they can know India and remain 
truly Indian, and at the same time learn 
the strong points of modem science and 
technology from other parts of the world. 
The Indian way of life and thought should 
be preserved so that the educated youth do 
not feel alienated from the large mass of 
their own country and countrymen. Yet 
their minds and hearts are to be suitably 
educated to remain receptive to all the 
healthy and helpful achievements and 
advancements of the whole of humanity. 
Almost eight decades ago, Swami Vive- 
kananda had expressed this integral yet 
practical element of India’s education, say- 
ing, ‘What we need ... is to study, indepen- 
dent of foreign control, different branches 
of the knowledge that is our own, and with 
it the English language, and Western 
science ; we need technical education and 
all else that will develop industries so that 
man, instead of seeking for service, may 
earn enough to provide for themselves, and 
save something against a rainy day .’ 3 
It is common all over the world for peo- 
ple who do not know the facts of life to 
blame everything undesirable on the younger 
generation and their wrong education. But 
any system of education can do only so 
much for the pupil, and the rest of his deve- 
lopment depends upon his social, spiritual 
and family environment. The evils often 
seen in the social milieu, like unfair power- 
politics and corrupt commercialism, can 
exert a deleterious influence on the educa- 
tional system. A purely secular approach 
to education, bereft of the eternal and uni- 
versal verities of religion and spirituality, 
can leave the educated ‘high and dry’, with- 

2 ibid., Vol. VIII (1959), p. 266. 

3 ibid., Vol. V (1959), pp. 368-9. 
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out meaning, purpose, or direction in life’s 
long journey. The family environment, a 
broken home, parents and relatives whose 
lives are hardly exemplary for their young- 
sters, can cause in the minds of the youth 
a rebellious indiscipline, a confusion of 
values and goals, and a distaste for educa- 
tion itself. Much of the student unrest and 
youth discontent can be braced to this social 
milieu and its harmful effects which have 
deprived the educated of a valid sense of 
security, stability, and self-confidence. 

Therefore, Swami Vivekananda did not 
fail to forewarn us of the dangers of the 
wrong methods of education, both in and 
out of school. He said, ‘The education 
which does not help the common mass of 
people to equip themselves for the struggle 
for life, which does not bring out strength 
of character, a spirit of philanthropy, and 

the courage of a lion — is it worth the 
name?’ 4 

If then education cannot prepare one to 
face the challenges of life, can provide 
neither wisdom nor efficiency in action, and 
does not lay stress on ‘Brahmacharya as the 

4 ibid., Vol. VII (1958), p. 147. 



guiding motto, and also Shraddha and faith 
in one’s own self’ 5 — it is a waste of precious 
time for both the teacher and the taught, 
like an aimless exploration in a gigantic 
wasteland. Wags are not wanting who have 
taken facetious cracks at such uneducative 
education and its unworthy products. One 
such comment is that the sacred temple of 
learning has been turned into a ‘black- 
board jungle* and the biped inhabitants of 
this jungle are turning out as ‘rebels with- 
out a cause*. Another comment occasionally 
to be met with is: ‘It was said of old that 
one ought not to cast pearls before swine. 
But modem meaningless education looks 
like the casting of artificial pearls before 
genuine swine.* Appalled by the stagnation 
of standard and quality that has resulted 
from the ‘stuff-the-brain* type of education, 
some are tempted to define such education 
as ‘the mysterious process whereby infor- 
mation passes from the notes of the profes- 
sor onto the note-book of the student, 

through his pen, without entering the mind 
of either of them.* 

{To be concluded) 

S ibid., Vol. V, p. 366. 



There are five tests of the evidence of education — correctness and precision 
in the use of the mother tongue ; refined and gentle manners, the result of fixed 
habits of thought and action ; sound standards of appreciation of beauty and of 

worth, and a character based on those standards ; power and habit of reflection ; 
efficiency or the power to do. 

— Nicholas Murray Butler . 

The secret of education lies in respecting the pupil. 

— Emerson. 




